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HERE AND THERE 


POEM FOR TWO VOICES 
WE will make our way out of this city: Come! 
It is too late now. 


We will find once more a place where orchard grass 
And blue grass and sour grass and white clover 
Grow beneath the apple-trees; where juneberries 
Ripen and fall at the edge of the deep woods. 

But it is very late, and I have grown into the city; 

The city turns 

Like awkward vast machinery in my head, 


Like vast wheels turning in a void. 
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Under the chestnut-trees are ferns, knee-deep. 

Trample through them, and we shall find the spring 

Which issues miraculously from the chestnut roots. 
And if we follow the stream among the thickets 

And across burned ground, where briars snatch at us, 

We shall find under the hill . . . 


It is too late now for finding. 

I have lived here a great while where no moons rise. 

The juneberries will be rotted, the chestnut-trees are dead. 
It is too late now. 


NOCTURNAL LANDSCAPE 


I said: “The moon is obviously a boat 

That rocks in the sunken pool as the waters swell. 
Let us tiptoe hand in hand to the moon, and float 
Inside its rim, as in a coracle. 


“Look how she sways,” I said, “like a ballet-dancer 
That pirouettes to the edge of the stage and back. 
We are watching the moon’s performance.” 

She did not answer— 
Her eyes fixed me and held me in their track. 


“1 am held,” I said, “by the sanity of eyes 

From becoming God or a chattering baboon; 

From burning these peacock yews, which otherwise 
Would shade the cast-iron panthers from the moon— 
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Malcolm Cowley 


“From the sight of the waning moon which in July 
Reflects its light in the metal eyes of the panthers. 
They follow it down the alleys of the sky 

Till they find a water poisoned by ailanthus, 


« 


A pool like this one, black against the moon,” 
I said. 
But her steel eyes held me in their track. 
I might have gone quite mad, like the metal panthers, 
And followed the moon; but her cold eyes held me back. 


Her eyes were fixed and mad, like mine and the panthers’. 


INTERMENT 


We have lived too long together in this room 
Instead of romping through the upland meadows. 
Tonight boredom is watching from the shadow; 
He spies on us from the gloom. 


From where he is lying in wait outside the door, 

He will slip the lock and enter when we go out; 
Find Eros there that we had thought so holy, 

And grasp him by the throat and choke him slowly, 
Leaving him dead on the floor. 


There we shall find him later, calm in death, 
His white face turned to meet us. 
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We shall not weep, but rather hold our breath, 
As if we expected him to rise and greet us. 


The room at that will seem to be vast and empty, 
Tenanted only by table and bed and chair; 

And we shall rip the pine boards of the flooring, 
And make a place, and so lay Eros there. 


Not looking at each other, we shall hide him, 
Smoothing the wrinkled carpet as before. 

And the unborn ghosts that huddle in the corners 
And you and I will be the only mourners; 

And you will turn, going silently out the door. 


SUDDEN ENCOUNTER 


The worm twisted down-stream into the depths of the 
pool— 

There was no answering flash 

Of a white trout-belly to meet it. 


When I peered into the water, hoping to see the pink 
Fins of a trout darting beneath a stone, 
The pool was empty, framing only my face. 


I stared at the face and the face stared back at me. 
There was a frightened recognition. 
We had come into the woods to lose each other. 
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Malcolm Cowley 


I stared at the face till at last it melted in the dusk; 
The pain melted away with it. 
I turned away impersonally to watch 


The sun that agilely dove beneath a cloud, 
Pink as the fins of trout. 


PROPHETIC 


With blocks of broken asphalt where the streets ran once, 

And granite and brick spilling in heaps across them, 

With girders bridging the rain-washed ravines, it would be 

More pains than the worth of it to make ten level farms 
out of Manhattan Island. 

But in the old graveyards, 

And under the site of stables and slaughter-houses, 

What excellent gardens! 


THREE HILLS 
Fontaine-les-Dijon, August, 1921 


There is a beauty for some 

In this country cut into tiny squares, 

Like peppermint candy, by garden walls; 
With grape-vines growing against the walls, 
And stunted fruit-trees—pear and plum, 
Each fruit picked off before it falls. 
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There is a beauty I have seen. 

Today I view it with a question, 

Tired of a too, too brilliant green, 

Too brilliant whites against the green. 
Perhaps, from eating their plums, I have 
A slight attack of indigestion. 


At least my stomach is turned against 

This landscape of carefully rounded plum-trees. 
I long for a landscape where briars sprout 
Under the twisted, fantastical gum-trees; 

For a perverse, untutored country, 

With all the gardens inside out. 


In my own country the great pines grow 

At the edge of the woods, in the heart of the woods, 

Wherever it pleased the wind to plant them; 

Not in formation, row by row, | 
In space the needs of men could grant them. 

And in my country chestnut-trees 

Blossom and bear wherever they please. 


About my country is nothing grand: | 
Three marching hills in minuscule; 

Two valleys that I could hold in my hand; 

Eight farms; a crossroads store; a schoo! 

Which, like the hills, is dusty green; 

A church where I was never seen; 
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A trout stream—so I catalogue 
The beauties of my country: 
Item: A grove of hickory; 
Item: A hollow maple log; 
Item: An island in a bog; 
Item: Damn my memory— 
You can imagine the rest! 


Malcolm Cowley 


But sometimes when the candles sputter, 


The trees outside, lost in the utter 


Black darkness of the night, croon songs 
g g 


Like those of my own country. 

And sometimes when in bed I see 
Three hills against the canopy, 
Three mischievous little hills that lie 
Side by side, in a narrow bed, 


Kicking their feet up at a muslin sky. 





Malcolm Cowley 
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A SEQUENCE 
I—AT CERTAIN CHALLENGES 


I who once knew the hard beat 

Of love—the bitter, shaping blows 

That struck at my spirit till it rose 

And fought, and fainted, and rose again to its feet— 


Am not deceived when the old crown and vesture 
Of love are worn today by another lord, 

One who carries no sword 

And makes no threatening gesture. 


Yet knowing this, I still must rise 

At certain challenges—at an old word 

I am shaken as though I heard 

The armored godlike foe and his battle-cries. 


II—THE OGRE 


In the early morning your eyes would be shy— 
It is their master’s business makes them bold. 
Your eyes are angry, for they have no leisure 
To look at earth and sky. 





Sometimes they forget, and hold 
Shadows of dreams—awhile they cease 
Importuning; then suddenly 

The ogre growls, “Fe, fi, fo, fum!”’ 
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He is your master, powerful and old. 

Your eyes grow fierce then, at his pleasure, 
And hungrily they snatch at me. 

Eyes, tell the ogre it is for your peace, 

Not for his tyrannous will that I would come! 


Ii! STRANGER 


You have something to tell me—your cheeks burn, 
Your eyes are seeking. 

I have no right to hear—I turn 

Away from you, without speaking. 


Your body is trembling with what it would say. 
[ touch your hand—it grips 

Mine with terrible eloquence. In dismay 

I turn froin your lips. 


Then I meet your eyes in silence. Can you guess 
My hunger to know? 

Do you feel my heart cry yes? 

Tell me, tell me before I go! 


IV—-IF LOVING ME 


If, loving me, you pour 
Your love into my spirit, and discover 
Its shape and its design, 
You cannot alter it. There is no more 
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Marjorie Allen Seiffert 
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Shaping to be done, for it was made 

When long ago it was filled with fire; 

And now it is unalterably mine. 

I still desire 

Love, but I am unafraid— 

The days when it could shatter me are over. 

I hold it as a cup holds wine, 

But emptiness cannot destroy me, O my lover! 


V— PORTRAIT | 


The face of my love 
Is strange and cold. 
His cheeks are thin, 
His lips are old, 
Where the design 
Of an ancient lust 
Is bitten in 

Deeply, like rust. 


The thing I seek 

I shall never find 

In a face so bleak 
And bitter and blind; 
And for my need 

No light will come— 
The eyes of my love 
Are pale and dumb. 
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Marjorie Allen Seiffert 


VI WHERE BEAUTY WALKS ALONE 





You are drawn helplessly to me, 
As I to you, until our lips 

| Touch; then our spirits part, 
And we are free. 


Your image leaves my eyes and heart 
As though on silent white-winged ships 
We sailed—each toward his own delight 
In distant, unimagined places, 


Where only clouds and wings are white, 
And only mountains have breasts and faces: 
A land where beauty walks alone, 
Shapeless, and terrible, and unknown. 


VII—THE DARK HOUR 


I look at you, and am dismayed 

Before the gaunt insistence of your eyes 

Which touches my flesh and bones. I am afraid, 
And yet remorseless in this enterprise. 


We are cruel hunters, foes; 

You are as strong as I, you have come away 
Unscathed from others. Till today 

I have dealt myself the only blows 

From which I bleed—but now, who knows? 
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We have no tenderness for each other, no— 

I too am hawk, not dove. 

How we shall rise bleeding, and strive to cover 
The wounds of our overthrow! 

How we shall turn wounded from our love, 

O my implacable lover! 





We shall be lonely then—now we are near. 
The hunger of our passion 

Toward beauty merges us. We are eager to be fed. 

Ashes and clay is all the banquet spread 

Before us. Shall we try to fashion 

Clay and ashes into bread? 


We shall be hungry and poisoned if we eat; 
We shall be haunted, each in his separate hell 
By the ghost of beauty. Even now your eyes 
Warn me of desperate defeat, 

And yet insistently and tragically they tell 
Of the futility of being wise. 


Marjorie Allen Seiffert 
































TWO POEMS 


THE PHANTOM STEAMER 


A Legend of the Mississippi 


This is called Reccourci Cut-off. 
There’s the elbow, bent to stay, 
Where the current used to run. 


Yes sir!—that is what they say: 
Didn’t know there’d been a cut-off, 
So they went the usual way. 


Many a dismal drizzly night 
I’ve looked down the forgotten river 
To see the spectre-steamer’s light. 


Yes, I’ve had a funny feeling 

And a sort of measly shiver 

As I passed the island’s head, 

Seeing, far off, light aquiver; 

And I’ve heard her ’scape-pipes cough, 
And I’ve heard her leadsmen crying 
With a sort of plaintive cry. 


Every dismal drizzly night 
Watchmen see that fleck of light, 
And they sense those pilots swearing 
As they swore that other night— 
When they filled the air with venom, 
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Said they hoped the bars that stove her 
Would hold fast till hell froze over. 


So the Mississippi held them, 
Spilling river sands around them, 
Filling miles and miles of channel 
While it cut this brand new panel; 
Leaping straight out for the sea, 
Like a hungry dog set free. 


Yes sir! When the night is dismal, 
When the dismal night is drizzly. 

I have seen and I have heard. 

There’s a phantom steamer stuck there 
Take a river pilot’s word! 


THE FIRST RED MAN 


All was water. 
All was water. 
All was water and sky. 


A raven flew over the water, 
Over the all of the water. 
A raven flew down from the sky. 


His eyes were the fire 
And his glances the lightning. 
Under his wings was the home of the thunder, 
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Effie Alger Allen 


His clapping of wings was the wind and the thunder. 
The raven flew down from the sky. 


He shadowed the water with wings. 

He shattered the water with thunder. 

With lightning and thunder he shattered the water 
And brought to the surface the land. 


With flashes of lightning and clapping of thunder 
He fashioned new life from the broil 
He fashioned all life from the broil. 


With the heat from his eyes 

And the breath from his wings 

He fashioned red man from the earth he had made. 
He fashioned red man from the broil. 


The raven flew down from the sky. 


Effie Alger Allen 


FORMOSA 


Through the shadowed sky, 
Ere the purple night unfold, 
Home the herons fly— 
A wavering line of gold 
By the dying sun enscrolled. 


Booth Bentley 
47] 
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LOLA IN SILVERPOINT 


LOLA WEARS LACE 


What rare dark woman of my world 
Can wear white lace 

As Lola does? 

Something I think it is 

About the smooth cold look of her 
Her little jewelled head, 

And her skin’s mat-ivory gleam, 
And a way she has 

Of being still. 


The flower-shadows in the lace 
Droop like soft fingers 

Down her limbs’ long glacial 
Purity of line. 


And who but a cold high woman 

Could twine lace about her throat 

Could hold her charm 

Through all the intricate pale harmonies, 
The dim strange other-world 

Of silky shadow and sharp light? 


I would not touch Lola 

Wearing lace, 

Knowing how shine her eyes’ dark diamonds 
Like flames 
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Helen Birch-Bartlett 


Reflected in the cloudy surfaces 
Of mirrors; 

But I would be near her, 

Deep compounded as she seems 
Of smoky essences 

Drawn from slow-dying vapors 
That glow by night— 

Cold zenith streamer, 
Dreaming the aurora of some 
Scornful day! 


THE MOONLIGHT DANCE 


Enough of light, 

And just enough of dark: 
Dancing—a poem 

Not to be read aloud. 


Lola and I have danced, 

Wreathing, winding in the moonlight, 
Where the cold white breakers 

Dash themselves in spray 

Upon the rocks. 


Lola in pale gray tulle; 
Afloat upon the wind— 


A butterfly in a net of black. 
Venturers! to have found 


The centre of the night 
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In one another’s eyes. 


Who knows when dancers move, 
Or when they stay their steps? 


We have withdrawn ourselves 
From the dance. 

We have become 

Part of the great long hungry curve 
Of the earth; 

Lola leaning against me, 

I against the rock. 


Is this the thing all dancers 
Dance for, 

This wave of quietness ?>— 

And why they leave off dancing 
Suddenly, 


To stand motionless, 


Eased of the throbbing of limbs and hearts, 


Themselves lost, abandoned, 
Among mysterious silences? 


THE LAKE 


Moonlight on the lake, 

And Lola, 

Pale, in cool silver, 

To break the uncertain silence 


Of shore. 
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I watched a long moon-ray 
Tongueing 

The black smooth thing 
Of prismic lac 

She tells you 

Her hair is. 


Lola spoke, 

Lightly too, 

Of something she knew. 

Oh, I wish I had not chanced 
This night 

In Lola’s sight! 


The moon slants down 
Among the blown ripples. 
Out there, 

Beyond the shore’s shelter, 
There’s such a welter- 


Silver and wave and white spray 


That who shall say 

Which long bright streak 

Is Lola’s dress? 

Or which one 

Among the dark circles 
Untwining still in the silvery 


Is the brushed-back shining wing 


That was her hair? 


Helen Birch-Bartlett 
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Helen Birch-Bartlett 


water, 
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TWO POEMS 


THE FROG 


He climbs down murky stairs, 

With splayed feet pushing back dark curtains, 
Green fans and slowly-waving filmy arrases. 
White globes float up from him, 

Bubbles glossed with twilight and moonlight. 
Shadows writhe under him, 

Shooting duskily, poised 

With tremulous fins 

And wriggling darting tails. 

His eyes stare with broad search-lights, 

His mouth gulps, he sucks and swallows; 

His belly feels the slime 

Glide polished, yielding, secret. 

He kicks and paddles with long gestures, 
Continuing their ripple, swaying the weeds apart. 
He lies on the smooth black surface. 

His eyes know the starlight, 

And he hears the barking and croaking of the lovers. 
He is lusty and swells with passion 

Waddling up the lily-pads, 

Watching the speckled flash where the females leap, 
Stretching their yellow bellies, jerking their legs. 



































Tris Tree 


WINTRY ALLEY 


Dim in a wintry alley, white by the sodden snow 

My last cringing fancy lights his lamp to go, 

Bears his swaying lantern glimpsing through the rails— 
Shadows yawning cat-like by the empty pails, 

Voices leaking slyly underneath a door, 

Two old women drinking on the cellar floor. 


Raise the broken knocker, tap and wait in vain 
While the silence is colliding with the shudder-rain. 


Two old women chirping on the cellar floor— 
Close the gaping window, bolt the windy door. 
Tris Tree 


FROST 


The moon-steeped air was snowy cold— 
And yet there was no snow— 
And scented, as though hyacinths, 
In the dim mold below 
The leafless trees 
Stirred in their sleep; 
While with hushed breath 
The young Spring stood wondering 
At the white smile of Death. 
Frances Dickenson Pinder 
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OPEN CASEMENTS 


SOUL AT PLAY 


I like to walk with stately thoughts 
Along a bordered path, 

Watching the pageant of my mood 
In sunset’s aftermath. 


I like to go with melody 
And braid a simple song, 

A song that’s but a heart-width wide 
And but a dream-length long. 


I like to hurry with the rain 
Over an April hill, 

Feeling the drowsy dead arouse 
And quicken at our will. 


I like to lay me down at night 
And think upon these things, 
Before my spirit mounts a dream 

For wider journeyings. 


THE TEACUP 


A curve of gray-blue sky; 
Some smoky birds a-trail; 
The shadow of a pine; 
A cockle-shell and sail: 
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Louise Ayres Garnett 


It’s like a painted cup 
Of Nippon-by-the-stream. 
I'll drink from it at dusk 
And dream. 


YOUNG LOVELINESS 


Her delicate form scarce dimples in the bed 
Where she all night has lain. 

She is as frail and fragrant as a flower 
After an April rain. 


[ wish I had not pictured her a flower— 
A flower is but a sigh 

Of wonderment at beauty that so soon 
Expends itself to die. 


THE BARGAIN 


Old Earth, 

[ shall will you 

My skull for a plaything. 

Grant me in payment a bed— 

But clear to the heavens above me, Old Earth, 
| stake out my claim. 





IMMORTAL DEATH 


Light your candles at her feet, 
Light your candles at her head. 
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Death has found and claimed his sweet, 
And led her to their bridal bed. 


If she dreams, oh, who can say? 
This we know: she leaves for us 

A vision modeled out of clay, 
Surpassing and imperious. 


Beauty cast in marbleness, 
Immortally remote and fair, 

Makes of life a clamored stress 
Challenging the futile air. 


Death, the faithful, found his bride, 
Laid her sleeping on his bed. 

None shall say that Youth has died, 
Nor say that Loveliness lies dead. 


Night shall blow the candles out, 
Night shall kindle in their place 
Stars to ring her feet about, 
Stars to celebrate her face. 


Altar fires, inviolate, 

Flame in the West Wind’s sighing breath, 
And Life looks on, outside the gate, 

At deathless beauty, carved in death. 
Louise Ayres Garnett 




















THE LORD-CHAMBERLAIN TELLS OF A FAMOUS 


MEETING 


Unknown to each other, in a hostile camp— 
Spies of two empire nations unallied— 

These heroes met, princes of East and West, 
Over a ragged pack of cards by chance. 

Never believe what credulous annalists 

Record you in good faith of that encounter- 

I was there myself, East’s man, and witnessed all. 
In the main camp of the Middle Kingdom’s army, 
At a soldiers’ mess, shortly before retreat, 

East, a pretended trooper, stepping in, 

Glanced round the room, shortly discerning West 
Who sat dejected at a corner table. 

East, moved by curiosity or compassion, 

Pulled out his cards and offered West the cut; 
Which West, disguised as a travelling ballad-man, 
Took and cut. They played together then 

For half an hour or more; then went their ways. 


Never believe such credulous annalists 

As tell you West, for sign of recognition— 
Greatness to greatness, wit to dexterous wit— 
With slight of magic most extraordinary 
Altered the duty on his ace of Spades, 

Making three-pence three-half-pence; East, said 
For a fantastic sly acknowledgment 
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While his grave eyes betokened no surprise, 
Made magic too; presto, the knave of Hearts 
Nims the queen’s rose and cocks it in his cap 
Furtively, so that only West remarked it. 

But such was not the fact; contrariwise, 

When Proteus meets with Proteus each annuls 
The variability of the other’s mind: 

Single they stand, casting their mutable cloaks. 
So for this present chance I take my oath 
That, leaning across and watching the cards close, 
I caught no hint of prestidigitation. 


Never believe approved biographers 

Who'll show a sequence of the games then played, 
Explaining that the minds of these two princes 
Were of such subtlety and such nimbleness 

That whipperginny, on the fall of a card, 
Changed to bezique or cribbage or piquet, 

Euchre or pinochle, then back once more; 

Each comprehending, with no signal shown, 

The opposing fancies of the other’s mind. 

It’s said spectators of this play grew dazed 

They turned away, thinking the gamesters drunk. 
But I, who sat there watching, keeping score, 
Say they observed the rules of but one game 

The whole bout, playing neither well nor ill 

But slowly, with their thoughts in other channels, 
Serene and passionless like wooden men. 
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Neither believe those elegant essayists 
Who reconstruct the princes’ conversation 
From grotesque fabrics of their own brains. 
I only know that East gave West a nod, 
Asking him careless questions about trade; 
West gave the latest rumors from the front 
Raising of sieges, plots and pillages. 


Robert Graves 


He told a camp-fire yarn to amuse the soldiers, 
Whereat they all laughed emptily (East laughed too); 


He sang a few staves of the latest catch, 
And pulling out his roll of rhymes unfurled 1 


t, 


Ballads and songs measured by the yard-rule. 


But do not trust the elegant essayists 


Who'd have you swallow all they care to tell 
Of the riddling speech in painful doudle-entendré 
That West and Fast juggled across the cards- 


So intricate, so exquisitely resolved 
In polished antithetical periods, 
That by comparison, as you must believe, 


And Bishop Such preaching before the King 


I give my testimony beyond refutal, 
Nailing the lie for all who ask the truth. 





Pay no heed to those vagabond dramatists 
Who, to present this meeting on the stage, 
Would make my prince, stealthily drawing « 
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Solomon himself faced with the Queen of Sheba, 
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Joined in one person, would have seemed mere trash. 
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A golden quill and stabbing his arm for blood, 
Scratch on a vellum slip some hasty sentence 

And pass it under the table; which West signs 
With his blood, so the treaty’s made between them 
All unobserved, and two far nations wedded 

While enemy soldiers loll, yawning, around. 

I was there myself, I say; seeing everything 

Truly, this is what passed: that East, regarding 
West with a steady look and knowing him sell, 
For an instant let the heavy soldier-mask— 

His best protection, a dull cast of face— 

Light up with joy, and his eyes shoot out mirth. 
West then knew East, checked, and misdealt the cards; 
Nothing at all was said, on went the game. 

But East bought from West’s bag of ballads, after, 
Two sombre histories, and some songs for dancing. 


Also distrust those allegorical 

Painters who, treating of this famous scene, 

Are used to splash the skies with lurching cupids 
Goddesses with loose hair, and broad-cheeked zephyrs. 
They burnish up the soldiers’ breast-plate steel, 
Rusted with languor of their long campaign, 
Giving them buskins and tall plumes to wear; 
While hard by, in a wanton imagery, 

Aquatic Triton thunders on his conch 

And satyrs gape from behind neighboring trees. 
I, who was there lolling in my shirt-sleeves, 
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Robert Graves 


Felt no divinity brooding in that mess. 
For human splendor gave the gods rebuff. 


Do not believe them, seem they never so wise, 
Credibly posted with all new research— 
Those elegant essayists, vagabond dramatists, 
Authentic and approved biographers, 
Solemn annalists, allegorical 
Painters, each one misleading or misled. 
One thing is true: that of all the sights I have seen 
In any quarter of this world of men, 
By night, by day, in court, field, tavern or barn, 
That was the noblest, East encountering West, 
Their silent understanding and restraint, 
Meeting and parting, like the kings they were, 
With plain indifference to all circumstance; 
Saying no goodbye, no hand-clasp and no tears, 
But letting speech between them fade away 
In casual murmurs and half-compliments; 
East sauntering out for fresh intelligence, 
And West shuffling away, not looking back; 
Though each knew well that this chance meeting stood 
For turning movement of world history. 
And I? I trembled, knowing these things must be. 
Robert Graves 
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COMMENT 
OF TWO POETS 


Fhe recent death of two poets—both women—tempts 
me to reminiscence. Alice Meynell was an English- 
woman and a Roman Catholic, and Josephine Preston 
Peabody (Mrs. Lionel S. Marks) was an American of 
liberal tendencies; yet in certain fundamental traits of 
human character they were strongly akin, and this kinship 
was emphasized by similarity of experience. Both were 
women of uncommonly exquisite femininity; both married 
fairly early and found rare happiness and spiritual fulfil- 
ment in that relation and in motherhood; and both were 
literary artists of delicate quality and fine achievement 
who practiced reserve and restraint in a period tempting 
toward extravagance. Both too had a measured reward 
of fame in life and now in death may have a chance of 
survival into the crowded future through the beauty of a 
few slight but distinguished poems or bits of prose. 

When Mrs. Meynell came to America more than a 
quarter of a century ago, she lived up, in every spiritual 
detail, to Sargent’s ideal of her—to the fine lady of his 
drawing, which may be found reproduced in her Poems, 
published by the Scribners in 1913. She was not so 
beautiful physically as the portrait hinted, but she had its 
serene detachment from things earthly; its spiritual 
integrity and authority—a certain unity of thought, feel- 
ing and action which gave her personality its poise and 
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Of Two Poets 


power. When I renewed the acquaintance in London 
during the summer of the queen’s jubilee—1897—I got the 
impression of an easily executive hostess in a hospitable 
house; a house filled with children—there were six, I 





think, in all stages of growing up—the rooms furnished 
with a discreet taste for fine old things. All was well 
ordered there; in spite of exuberant young people encour- 
aged to develop freely their diverse personalities, one never 
forgot, nor did they, who was mistress; one felt the firm- 
ness of the gentle voice and hand in control. 

I remember a supper-party given by the Meynells one 
Sunday evening, at which two of the guests—Aubrey de 
Vere and Francis Thompson—afforded a study in con- 
trasts. The former, then over eighty years old, was a 
fine gentleman of the old school, whose perfect manners 
sprang from a thoughtful courtesy extremely rare in these 
swifter days. A very minor Victorian poet, no doubt, 
whose place in the anthologies would be challenged today, 
he was a delightful dinner companion, as full of charm as 
of years; a man whose acquisition of worldly wisdom had 
not blighted the finer flowers of the spirit. Beside him, 
poor Francis Thompson was a melancholy spectacle. The 
spirit was there, of course, but overlaid by years of priva- 
tion, misery and drugs. Very plain and haggard and shy, 
most insignificant in appearance and manner, he paid no 
attention to anybody and had nothing to say; and after 
he had fallen asleep two or three times at the table, his 
hostess relieved the situation by leading him quietly away. 
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The story of Thompson’s literary introduction which 
Mrs. Meynell told me differs a little from those currently 
quoted. She said that his first offerings to her husband’s 
paper—manuscripts of a poem and an essay—were unfor- 
tunately mislaid, remaining for two years unread in some 
crevice of the editorial desk. When at last the envelope 
was discovered, and its contents deeply admired, the 
contrite editor could not find his mysterious contributor; 
and it was only after some weeks or months of running 
down ineffectual trails that the forlorn poet was discovered 
in the deepest and darkest and murkiest slime of wellnigh 
hopeless poverty and suffering and disease. 

The effort of the Meynells to rescue this man and 
rekindle the smoldering flame of his genius is one of the 
most gallant episodes of literary history. Their patient 
was so far gone with privation and drugs that there seemed 
little left to work on—only a disposition of singular sweet- 
ness and humility, and the spiritual conviction and 
integrity which, however smothered, could not quite die. 
They welcomed the poor waif of the streets at their home, 
they raised money for medical advice and long periods in a 
sanatorium, they stimulated and published his poems— 
they did everything to lift him out of the pit and renew 
his vision of the stars. And in a great measure they 
succeeded, in spite of waves of relapse, for The Hound of 
Heaven and most of his finest verse and prose were written 
after the rescue. That Thompson rewarded Mrs. Meynell 
with almost ecstatic worship is evident in certain poems. 
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There is a crying need for a complete edition of Alice 
Meynell’s verse and prose. Two small volumes would 
easily contain all that she would have wished to preserve, 
and perhaps, now that she is dead, we shall have them. 
Sometimes her quest of an austere beauty is carried too far 
toward preciosity, but often she attains without effort a 
severe clarity and precision of tone and form which the 
rising generation will do well to study. 

Some of Mrs. Meynell’s poems have been widely quoted 

The Shepherdess, Chimes, the famous sonnet Renounce - 
ment, and this tribute to her husband: 

Home, home from the horizon far and clear, 
Hither the soft winds sweep; 


Flocks of the memories of the day draw near 
The dovecote hours of sleep. 


Oh, which are they that come through sweetest light 
Of all these homing birds? 
Which with the straightest and the swiftest flight? 
Your words to me, your words! 
But fine as these are, perhaps some of her prose essays 
I I I ) 
have a stronger claim on the future. Certain ones in 
The Rhythm of Life, The Color of Life, The Children and 
other beautiful little books, have a cameo perfection, a 
superfine delicacy of color and line and workmanship. 
Somewhere—I can’t find it just now—is a memorable 
passage which describes, as no woman has ever set it 
down before, the emotion of a mother when, after the 
agony of giving birth and all the fussy turmoil of doctors 
and nurses, she is left alone with her child for a few 
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moments of double solitude. Millions of babies are born 
every year to millions of women, but no other woman.has 
presented with such high and simple sincerity the most 
sublime experience of life. 

Mrs. Marks was also exquisite and remote from earth. 
No figure of Dresden china could have looked more 
quaintly and daintily fragile than the young Josephine 
Preston Peabody when she gave a reading in Chicago 
before her marriage. Already she had published three or 
four books consistently in character. Marlowe, swash- 
buckling poet-hero of a coarse fresh age, was beyond her 
reach, of course; but at least the heroine of the play had a 
flower-like delicacy, and the whole drama-étude a certain 
shapeliness of design. And the slim and slight poems in 
The Singing Leaves moved with a dainty grace. 

Mrs. Marks’ day of glory came when her play, The 
Piper, won the Stratford-on-Avon prize over three hun- 
dred or more contestants, and was produced at the 
Memorial Theatre in Shakespeare’s own home town 
during the summer of 1910. A great moment indeed it 
was for the small-statured author when she responded to 
the curtain call and made her speech before the “dis- 
tinguished delighted audience.”” And the play, even if it 
was for the day and not for all time, had qualities of 
beauty to justify its season of triumph, and its production 
from time to time before widely separated American and 
British audiences. 

Was it the good or evil fortune of both these women that 
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they came in a period comparatively thin and silent, just 
before an outburst of louder and richer, seemingly more 
important, singing voices? Time sifts cruelly through his 
mesh of years—will he save a few crystal jewels from the 
Englishwoman’s casket, and two or three tiny treasures 
from the American’s? Let me plead with him not to be 
blind to the sparkle of this one from Josephine Peabody’s 
Singing Leaves—she called it Concerning Love: 


I wish she would not ask me if I love the kitten more than her. 


Of course I love her. But I love the kitten too: and it has fur. 


But whether to be remembered or forgotten, they both 
lived rich and loyal lives, and served the people of their 
time with beauty. H. M. 


REVIEWS 


AGNES LEE’S BOOK 


Faces and Open Doors, by Agnes Lee. Ralph Fletcher 

Seymour, Chicago. 

Not so long ago I spent several evenings in a library 
where I had access to the collected poems of Aldrich, 
Stedman, Taylor, Stoddard, Gilder, Lucy Larcom, and 
others of that generation who closed their careers at least 
twenty years ago; and with Stedman’s American anthology 
at hand which I also had a curiosity to examine in view 
of the change in taste and practice as to poetry which has 
come over America. Many women poets are represented 
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in this anthology, going back to Lydia Sigourney and 
Helen Whitman, and coming down to Emma Lazarus 
and Josephine Peabody. I mention enough names to 
make the point in mind, which is that these poets dealt in 
a superficial reality, though they practiced a technique 
exact enough. With many reticencies and misgivings, 
and fears of delving too deeply, they wrote of love; of 
passion a little, but prudently or obviously; of God, and 
death, and change, and the passing of youth, and of the 
world’s sorrows. But they were not true enough, we seem 
to see this clearly now; they did not vision intimately or 
paint vividly their dreams and ideas. And their tech- 
nique, their use of words and sounds and figures, was but 
a poor approximation of what has come in this day of 
biology and psychology, and the example of brave artists 
in Europe, and the simplicity that comes of facing life 
with clear eyes instead of facing it with pretty phrases; 
which after all were not so pretty, precisely because the 
idea was not clear, or simple or significant. And on the 
other hand a big theme like Eternity or Death will surely 
elude an eloquent sonnet; but it may breathe its unutter- 
ableness in a poem of tenderness and lyric clairvoyance 
like Agnes Lee’s The Asphodel. 

For close upon this association with the manikins of the 
Victorian era I have read this poet’s Faces and Open Doors 
with a delight which I have not recently experienced. | 
find that she does in verse what Couperus does in prose: 
words become musical in her hands, and melt into each 
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other in strophes of magical sound, echo and suggestion. 
Gray clouds, old canals bramble-knotted, new canals of 
granite walls, flowered walks, houses and streets, become 
alive, and breathe forth their imaginative identities. 
One lives and dreams amid these scenes that so enthrall 
her imaginative impulse, and one is led through them 
joyously or tenderly by the clear and delicately matched 
words which she puts into such plastic and musical service. 
And one feels the suffering and wondering flesh of her 
characters, gets the look of their eyes, and senses that 
poignant longing and infinite pain which is at the core of 
human life, and which only an artist in every sense of the 
word fully divines and expresses. I somehow put her 
art alongside the art of Couperus and of Verhaeren, which 
is only a way of saying that they are realists in the realm 
of ideals and ideas—the best form of realism to realists 
themselves. Agnes Lee’s work prompts me to say further 
that it is not merely a taste in poetry which has changed 
in favor of a better practice, but that this poetry is better 
and truer, and has more beauty, than the work of poets 
like Aldrich, whose The Rain and other delicate lyrics are 
obvious and rhetorical compared to poems like 4t Dawn, 
Before Sleep, and many others in this charming book. 
What sympathy is here too with human beings in all 
their plights and woes, as shown in On the Fail Steps and 
The Keeper of the Lock; and tender, comprehending irony 
in Motherhood—the mother of Judas, once rosy and 
innocent on his mother’s breast, even as Christ was—and 
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why not a little song about the innocence of the infant 
Judas, just to show what tragedy may lie concealed in an 
appearance as divine as Christ’s? Here also are dram- 
atic poems, such as The Stranger, Her Going, Old Memory, 
and The Asphodel already referred to, which in brief com- 
pass of clearest music speaks the profoundest things of 
estrangement and suffering, and the radiant love that 
would deny disease and death for the assurance of a child, 
yet meets defeat for itself and for its object. 

For understanding, for tenderness, for subtlety of mood 
and vision, for music that inheres in the thought and is a 
part of it, for a wholly charming humanism, for artistry 
harmonious with her dreams, I place Agnes Lee side by 
side with any poet who is this day seeing the world and 
life with a woman’s eyes. Edgar Lee Masters 


A NAIVE MYSTIC 


Preludes and Symphonies, by John Gould Fletcher. 

Houghton Mifflin Co. 

John Gould Fletcher was among the first of the original 
Imagists to grasp the method and significance of the hokku 
as a poetic instrument. Not that he used the actual form; 
rather, he felt what it implied. The hokku was without the 
voluble overtones in which the images of our poetry were 
magnified and dissolved. Imagism was a call for silence 
wherein the inherent inflections of a distinct image could 
be heard. The magic of the hokku, the root of the oriental 
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influence, carries with it, however, its peculiar poison. In 
its inanimate perfection it suggests the immobility and 
finality of vision which is Fletcher’s despair: 

The vast dark trees 

Flow like blue veils 

Of tears 

Into the water. 

Sour sprites, 


Moaning and chuckling, 
What have you hidden from me? 


“In the palace of blue stone she lies forever 
Bound hand and foot.” 


Was it the wind 

That rattled the reeds together? 
Dry reeds, 

A faint shiver in the grasses. 


Fletcher is a naturalist of the emotions. He sketches the 
panorama of sky and ground, where clouds, trees, hills and 
gardens are the forms in which they blossom. The clouds 
and foliage which he paints are the genera of his heart. 

With words that have the transparency, flow and pathos 
of hurried streams, Fletcher assumes the lament of a naive 
mystic. His emotions, vainly seeking the earth, are like a 
eunuch in an enclosed garden; fearful of their barrenness, 
as yet unaware of their fruits. He turns in every direction 
till he has circled the horizon, and finds himself standing 
and staring as before. When he turns from the world 
directly inward upon himself, he sees the same world, and 
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merely reverses his images. He can draw no boundary 
between his own outlines and those of the autumn: 


Downwards through the blue abyss it slides, 
The white snow-water of my dreams. 


Upwards from the blue abyss it rises, 

The chill water-mist of my dreams; 

Upwards to grayish weeping pines, 

And to skies of autumn ever about my heart. 


Like an eastern god whose eye never closes even in sleep, 
he attains moments of clairvoyance from which he rises 
like one awakened from a frustrated dream. Conrad Aiken 
is more loquaciously ineffectual, and T. S. Eliot is more 
self-consciously alert. This passage has the exquisite enerv- 
ation of Rossetti and the fanatical clarity of Blake: 

In midnight, in mournful moonlight, 

By paths I could not trace, 


I walked in the white garden; 
Each flower had a white face. 


Their perfume intoxicated me: thus I began my dream. 


I was alone; I had no one to guide me, 
But the moon was like the sun: 

It stooped and kissed each waxen petal, 
One after one. 


Green and white was that garden: diamond rain hung in the branches 
You will not believe it! 


In the morning, at the dayspring, 

1 wakened shivering; lo, 

The white garden that blossomed at my feet 
Was a garden hidden in snow. 
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Fletcher has looked upon the world as a vast calamity 
unwinding itself toward some unimagined close, which he 
approaches with eager apprehension. Every image is im- 
pregnated with his symbolism of this movement: 

One purple veil of rain 

Floats downward over the city, 
And as it settles slowly 

The light goes out of it. 

These Preludes and Symphonies, which are a reissue of 
Fletcher’s two earlier volumes—Jrradiations: Sand and 
Spray, and Goblins and Pagodas—offer an opportunity for 
an inclusive survey of his work. They begin with the 
abrupt fluidity of the opening of Debussy’s L’ Apres-Midi: 

The spattering of the rain upon pale terraces 
Of afternoon is like the passing of a dream. 

The effect of this poem seems as much a miracle to 
Fletcher as to his readers, and in the rest of the book he 
seems to be undergoing an endless ritual to recapture its 
magic and trace its source. “‘Momently life grows as care- 
less as the life of the intense stars,” he says warily at the 
beginning of this effort. In his more deliberate moments 
he reveals himself as one of the numerous offspring of 
Whitman’s ghost, though strayed in the midst of our more 
complex contemporary existence, and struggling under a 
slightly European costume. The Epilogue in the group 
Irradiations closes this first period of Fletcher’s departure 
from negations. He is still touched by the pathos of the 
spectacle he makes against the suavity of the world, and 
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finds it necessary to pause for an emotional valedictory, 

with the contempt and gravity of the early Pound: 

The barking of little dogs in the night is more remembered than the 
shining of the stars. 

Only those who watch for long may see the moon rise; 

And they are mad forever after, and go with blind eyes 

Nosing hungrily in the gutter for the scraps that men throw to the dogs. 

Few heed their babblings. 

In Sand and Spray Fletcher “ watches for long”’ and sees 
the vast wars of earth and sky in sweeping yet balanced 
outlines. Storms, sunsets, pageants of nights and seas, are 
painted with strokes that are neither dazed nor lost as they 
soar steadily across his landscapes. They often give the 
effect of grandiose turmoil, but this is the reader’s own 
vertigo at the suddenness of the strong light and the living 
spaces in which he finds himself. In his anxious and steady 
gaze, Fletcher grasps revelations of moving color and con- 
tour that mark his search across the wilderness of light and 
sound that surrounds him. He is hypnotized by their mul- 
titudinous forms, which he has glimpsed but not definitely 
related. He has reproduced but not liberated them. He 
seizes upon such reflections with a maternal ferocity, as 
though they held the lost promises of his fulfilment. Per- 
haps the only rhapsodic and unquotable lines in the whole 
book, the following stanza—a mere list of abstractions 
empty in themselves—serves as an incantation to revive 
his spirits: 





Towards the impossible, 
Towards the inaccessible, 
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Towards the ultimate, 
Towards the silence, 
Towards the eternal, 
These blossoms go. 


The peonies spring like rockets in the twilight, 
And out of them all I rise. 

He is aware that the colors with which he works are 
still opaquely struggling with the surfaces of skies he can 
not see. Mingled with this is his dread of a return to the 
world that threatens to inundate his vigil, when he cries: 

It is the last time I shall see 
The pavement like a mirror stare at me. 

With all their dramatic mobilizations and retreats, 
Fletcher’s heavens remain an enveloping veil. They have 
crystallized into only one meaning—departure—which, 
toward the end of the volume, he is still about to make: 

Like a leaf dropping slowly, 

An orange butterfly turning and twisting, 

I touch with moist passionate palms the leaden inscription 
Of my past. Then I turn to depart. 

The very difficulty with which Fletcher emerges from 
image to image; his unyielding seriousness and his sullenly 
attentive gaze; and the convincing simplicity of his depart- 
ure, promise that he will journey far. His next book is 
anticipated with interest by those who remember that he 
is one of the most significant of that little group who her- 
alded the awakening of a virgin revaluation of esthetic 
consciousness in this country about a decade ago. 


Louis Grudin 
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THE PROPHET IN HIS OWN COUNTRY 


Poems of Heroism in American Life, edited by John R. 

Howard. Thos. Y. Crowell Co. 

Ohio Valley Verse. Ohio Valley Poetry Soc., Cincinnati. 
Yearbook of the Poetry Society of South Carolina, published 

by the Society, Charleston, S. C. 

Peoria Book of Verse. Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. 
Figs from California, edited by W. W. Lyman, Berkeley. 
Peabody High School Book of Verse. Thomas Siviter and 

Co., Pittsburg. 

Homework and Hobbyhorses, by the Perse School. E. P. 

Dutton and Co. 

Bulletin of University of Oklahoma. Norman, Okla. 
Oxford Poetry, 1922. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, Eng. 

As each year the number of books of poetry increases 
(The World Almanac \ists some four hundred and fifty for 
1921), the critical judgment of the compiler of anthologies 
must wax more keen than his zest for inclusions if his book 
is to be both sufficiently eclectic in subject and discriminat- 
ing in technique to stand competition with the individual 
volumes of verse. 

The anthologies listed above have the same general 
motif of selection: the theme is that of national, com- 
munity and local interest. States, cities and schools 
shout, from their modest covers, their loyalties, and their 
respect and even gratitude to the poets of a certain section 
or educational institution. 
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Here, for instance, is Poems of Heroism in American 
Life, which has taken patriotic and historic, instead of 
poetic, considerations into account. It is a collection of 
exaltations, too often prosaic, of the heroic mood as 
inspired chiefly by the sacrifices and ardors of war. 
Tenting Tonight under the same cover with Vachel 
Lindsay’s Abraham Lincoln Walks at Midnight, Marching 
Through Georgia with Edwin Arlington Robinson’s Demos, 
and the omission of William Vaughn Moody, reveal the 
attitude of the compiler. The book is a bourgeois survival 
of the 1880-go Selected Readings for the Home. 

Two state poetry societies celebrate indigenous talent 
by the publication of anthologies which are very pleasing 
indeed. Ohio Valley Verse has brought into its covers 
poems by Eloise Robinson and Wade Oliver; and a host of 
other Ohioans whose work, if not distinguished, is dis- 
tinctive in many instances, full of vitality, strength and 
promise. Occasional lines make themselves remarked, as 
in the work of Herbert Cummings and Edward M. 
James. It is a book of rather unpolished verse as a whole; 
emotion is here, often the careful, sometimes the original, 
phrase; it is uneven, but it bears reading, and Ohio bears 
watching if her soil is to produce work of this quality. 

The South Carolina Year Book, dedicated to Harriet 
Monroe, presents a small group of poems in varied forms 
and of a high level of excellence. The poetry of Hervey 
Allen, DuBose Heyward, Henry Bellamann and Josephine 
Pinckney is well known to readers of Poetry; and Ford 
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Madox Ford, Amy Lowell, Lizette Woodworth Reese and 
Elinor Wylie are included each with a poem, as friends and 
promoters of the Society. Reprints of the five poems 
given prizes by the Society are also included. Space 
forbids quoting, as one would like, to illustrate the fine 
quality of verse found in this second Year Book of a very 
live southern group. 

Figs from California is a very slight volume of student 
verse, selected by Professor W. W. Lyman from the work 
of one of his verse-writing classes at the University of 
California. Experimentation with form is there, and the 
misty-colored groping phrases of intelligent youth; but 
little that is more than the somewhat lifeless prosody of 
made, not born, poets. It is by all odds, however, a more 
serious and successful attempt than the Bulletin of the 
University of Oklahoma, whose pages of journalistic rhymes 
are relieved only occasionally by the lyrics of John 
McClure, Louisa Brooke, Roy House and a few others. 

Perhaps it is unfair—yet why?—to turn to Oxford 
Poetry, 1922; the contrast is so extreme that one wonders 
where may be the vivid land of the muse, illuminated 
with that strange “light that never was on sea or land.” 
For these Oxford poets write as from dark prisons of 
devious ways, down which they wander in fog and shadow, 
muttering their incantations of sophisticated speech 
against the simple charm of fresh sunlight. There is 
nothing journalistic about them; they are most learned 
youths, and usually of melancholy mood: 
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When my sour ghost and mocking sage 
Austerely stirs for pilgrimage, 
Hushed is the hail I give. 
The reader travels in gloom through this book crowded 
with strained metaphor and a wordy aloofness from life. 
The outdoor wind never blows roughly upon these aca- 
demic minds who have forgot the indubitable truth, 
That we must all be young awhile 
Before we can be old. 

With the publication of its student verse, Peabody 
High School in Pittsburg has made a start toward the 
establishment of a poetic tradition. In a tiny volume 
has been gathered the best of the verse written by the 
High School generations from 1911 to 1922. There are 
probably not half a dozen such traditions in this country, 
and this school is to be congratulated on its beginning. It 
is impossible not to think immediately of the Perse School 
at Cambridge, and H. Caldwell Cook’s delightful collec- 
tion of verse written by his lower-form boys. Here the 
“tradition” has been built up through five successive 
years and volumes, and the boys’ freedom and naturalness 
of form, their verve, humor and lyric appeal is remarkable. 
These Eton-coilared boys will never (I prophesy) grow 
into the intricate and forced mannerisms of their Oxford 
brothers, or at least not without a sly laugh at themselves. 
Their ballads are particularly successful: 


“Oh, Edward, where have you been 
And why are you so sad?” 
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“Oh I have killed my hawk, 
The only one I had.” 


“I fear ‘tis something else you've slain, 
Oh Edward my dear son!” 

“Yes, I have killed my chestnut steed 
That aye so fast did run.” 

The ballad goes on to its tragic conclusion with speed, 
and a dramatic truth unusual for a ten-year-old. 

It is provocative of thought to consider the blandly 
satiric tone of the vaudeville circuit jokers in using the 
name Peoria along with Oshkosh, Kalamazoo and Podunk 
to typify the rube, and then to remark the contents of the 
Peoria Book of Verse. A group of men and women, 
known as the Allied English Interests, had been eager 
for some time to stimulate a local interest in poetry, and 
to this end brought several famous poets to their Illinois 
town to lecture and read. Out of this gradually developed 
the idea of putting into a tastefully designed book the 
best of the verse written by residents of Peoria. Some of 
it light, some hopelessly sentimental, a good deal of it 
unskilled in technique, there is yet an echo of the cry of 
the wild geese ca!ling. Praise is due for this celebration 
of native effort, this recognition of the prophet in his own 
country. The Peoria Book of Verse is, in book form, the 
art gallery, the proud exhibition of the town’s own artists; 
it is an adventure which other cities may well take to 
heart. A candle will burn in the church for Caruso one 
day a year for eighteen centuries; the record of the voice 
of one of the world’s greatest actresses will be played 
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centuries hence; it would be a great joke for the little gods 
to chuckle over if, many cycles from now, Peoria, Peoria! 
were the only American small town to have cared enough 
about its poets to preserve their work. 

Berenice K. Van Slyke 


CORRESPONDENCE 
NAMING VERSE PATTERNS 


To the Editor of Porrry: Miss Amy Lowell’s letter on 
translating Chinese verse, in your December issue, was 
not only extremely interesting in itself but it raises 
interesting incidental questions. One of them concerns 
the nomenclature of English verse forms. Miss Lowell 
says that a translation of hers, referred to by Mrs. 
Tietjens as being in free verse, is really in metrical verse, 
being in “‘trimeter.” 

The first line of each stanza is iambic; the second iambic with an 
alternative anapest, in one stanza with two anapests and a feminine 
ending. The pattern is perfectly regular. 

Now that is the terminology usual in such descriptions, 
but is it the best, when we are considering English and 
not Greek verse? Is there any English verse which is 
metrically a succession of iambics and anapests in alterna- 
tion? Indeed, is not the whole Greek terminology foreign 
to our own verse and likely to lead to confusion? 

To show that it does, let me adduce the following 
considerations: 
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In Greek verse a trimeter meant a line of three pairs 
of iambics. In Miss Lowell’s sentence it means a line of 
three iambics—half that Greek length. 

Again, Miss Lowell’s sentence sounds as if what Mrs. 
Tietjens overlooked was something quite definite and 
fixed. But was it? In Greek metrics an anapest meant 
a foot of three syllables—a short, followed by another 
short and then a long. To some people it means that 
in English metrics; to others it means a foot of three 
syllables the first two of which are unaccented, the last 
accented. And similarly an iamb may be, in Greek, a 
short syllable followed by a long; or, in English, an 
unaccented syllable followed by an accented one. But 
which, if either, does Miss Lowell mean? She calls her 
pattern iambic and anapestic, which means that she 
scans the two lines below as follows: 

Why, one | little reed | can bridge | it. 
Why, the small | est boat | cannot en | ter. 

Now the collocation, why, one and why, the small are 
certainly not the sort of iambic and anapest that one 
recognizes in either the English or Greek meanings of the 
terms. In both cases we begin with a long syllable 
instead of a short one, and in both cases we accent the 
why as heavily as we accent the one or the small. 

Is it wise, therefore, still to use these names for feet? 
Is it not better to recognize that English verse is rhythmic 
and moves to a time signature? And should notaccount 
be taken in any system of English verse-notation that 
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there is pause as well as syllable to be measured in con- 
sidering what makes the time in which the verse is read? 
In this case there is enough of a pause after each why to 
make the collocations sound quite different from the 
ordinary iambic-anapestic movement, and it is because 
Mrs. Tietjens read the lines naturally and not scanningly 
that she read them as free verse. Indeed, so read the 
metrical pattern is obliterated and they become free verse. 
If, on the other hand, one takes the pattern seriously and 
reads the verse to pattern one ruins the speech rhythms. 
The fact which such terminology as that still generally 
used—such words as iambic and anapestic—hides is this 
very important one: that English verse is a compromise 
between a set metrical pattern and a free speech-rhythm. 
One must fit the other without either being stretched or 
hidden. The monotonous verse of the tyro shows us the 
dullness of letting the metre override the speech-rhythm; 
these lines of Miss Lowell’s approach the other extreme 
so closely that they are mistaken, by a competent reader, 
for free verse. Llewellyn Fones 
Note by the Editor: Mr. Jones’ objection to the old confusing and 
meaningless nomenclature of verse patterns accords with opinions I 
have frequently expressed in Poetry, The Freeman, and elsewhere. 
The old prosody is a mediaeval left-over, as completely out of relation 
with the modern scientific spirit as astrology would be if solemnly 
enunciated from the summit of Mount Wilson. All the old terms 
should be scrapped, and a modern science of speech-rhythms should be 
built up from the too-slight beginnings which have already been made. 
But so far as the terms iambic and anapestic have any meaning, 
I agree with Mr. Jones that these two kinds of feet, representing dif- 
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ferent time-units, cannot fo!'!ow each other in the same line, any more 
than a phrase of music can change from a three-time bar to a four-time 
bar and back again. In my count, Miss Lowell’s version of the Ho 
poem runs in three-time throughout; bars like /itt/e reed and not a morn 
are not anapests but iambs, with the common variation of two swift 
short syllables taking the time usually given to one—a variation to 
be expressed as a bar of two sixteenth-notes and a quarter-note, instead 
of the usual iambic form of an eighth-note and a quarter-note. And 
even the bar why, one, which, if it stood alone, would be a spondee, is 
read as an iamb to conform to the general movement of the poem—so 
variable is the length of English syllables. 

The lamentable confusion in English prosody is illustrated by the fact 
that two persons trained in the art, like Miss Lowell and Mr. Jones, 
should give absolutely different meanings to such simple terms as iamb 
and anapest. 


MAGENTA 


To the Editor of Poetry: | hesitate to run the risk of 
meeting Mrs. Tietjens’ fate. And yet 

It happens that I saw the Magnolia Gardens, near 
Charleston, South Carolina, last spring the very day after 
Miss Amy Lowell beheld them. And in the interest of 
accuracy and fair play—to the Gardens and to Charles 
ton—won’t Miss Lowell be so kind as to tell us where 
she saw all that “magenta”? Two artists viewed the 
Gardens with me. We agree that there were many shades 
of pink and some reds; but of magenta an irreducible 
minimum, if any. They tell me it takes blue to make 
magenta. As Miss Lowell was being féted in the choicest 
southern style, how can there have been blue in her out- 
look, to mix with the reds and produce magenta? 
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Sutor ne ultra crepidam judicaret. Even though this 
poet’s color-sense be as liberated as her rhythmic disposi- 
tions, she is not excused. Even flights of imagination 
should take off from a solid base of fact. Her magenta 
is a fact not proved nor provable. Magnolia Gardens, in 
December Poetry, misses the color of the scene and is 
therefore dubious art. Roberts Walker 


P. S. Many an “art artist,’”’ as Mayor Hylan calls 
them, loves magenta, but Miss Lowell of course wouldn’t 
be Miss Lowell without her prejudices. One of my 
artist friends, however, was so wrought up by Miss 
Lowell’s poem as to dash off, at white heat, the following: 

Tell me, what color is magenta? 
Roses in the shadows of snow, 
Violets soaked in wine, 
Rubies melted in the Gulf Stream, 
Nay—heart’s-blood spilled beneath the blue, 
Love with a touch of Heaven: 
That is the color I see. 
You say you do not like magenta. 
Well, what of it? 
Poor woman, 
Poor famous woman 

Just a poet! 


MR. LINDSAY PROTESTS AGAINST JAZZ 


Mr. Vachel Lindsay, who is giving readings in western 
colleges, sends us from Spokane some “unusually intelli- 
gent” interviews from the Spokesman-Review, in which 
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he draws a sharp distinction between the jazz motive and 
that of the college yell. In a letter with these he says: 


I have very much resented being called a “jazz poet,” because the 
phrase has been used to mean something synonymous with hysteria, 
shrieking and fidgets.. I abhor the kind of ball-room dancing that goes 
with jazz, and I abhor the blasphemy that jazz has made of the beau- 
tiful slow whispered Negro spirituals. The British newspapers, es- 
pecially, assume that The Daniel Fazz is the one thing I have written, 
and they quote two lines in it, the g-r-r of the lions, as complete samples 
of my verse; while not one British man of letters knows that I have 
written The Chinese Nightingale, which I consider my typical and repre 
sentative poem, or that I care for such verse. 

Now I should never resent being called “the college-yell poet,’’ how 
ever strange that would sound to you. Instead, I have often written 
these yells at Hiram College. I would prefer to be associated with the 
whispered college yell, for that kind of delivery is by far the most beau 
tiful and inspiring. The college yell represents an utterly different 
mood, and a far healthier state of the nervous system, than jazz. The 
college yell expresses nineteen-year-old boys and girls generally at a 
co-educational state university at the height of their youth and glory. 
You have seen the Indian dancers, and you know the Dionysiac begin- 
nings of the Greek drama. The college yell seems to me an expression 
of the same spirit. On the other hand, jazz is hectic, has the leer of 
the badlands in it, and first, last and always is hysteric. It is full of 
the dust of the dirty dance. The saxophone, its chief instrument, is 
the most diseased instrument in all modern music; it absolutely smells 
of the hospital. 

My standard for an oratorical or musical poem might be well repre 
sented by Dryden’s Alexander’s Feast. And as for poems written for 
pictures, among British poets I could cite the example of Rossetti; for 
the great majority of my verses are inscriptions written for my pictures 
made or imagined. My verses follow Dryden and Rossetti—indeed, 
a long way off; still, such men are my models. The oratorical touch 
in my work is unimportant, and but a small part of the eight books. 
But if it is to be accounted for, why not use the university war-cry and 
college yell to account for it rather than jazz? 
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NEWS NOTES 


Mount Holyoke College for some time has been promoting among 
its students the interests of poetry, through the Poetry Shop-talk 
programs and discussions originated by Jeannette Marks. This more 
or less informal organization is the medium through which the English 
Literature Department of the college is offering to its students this year 
for the first time a prize of fifty dollars for the best three-thousand 
word essay on some aspect of present (1890-1922) English poetry. The 
subject will be confined to an American poet or a group of American 
poets, or to some problem suggested by their inheritances. 

It is a fact significant in our American intellectual life that year by 
year the colleges and universities of this country are extending their 
curricula and their leisure-hour pursuits to include the study of con- 
temporary literature and present-day tendencies. 

The J. K. Gill Company, a department store of Portland, Oregon, 
publishes a four-page news-sheet called the Gi//l-O-Gram. A recent 
number records a meeting of the Oregon Writers’ League at which 
Mary Carolyn Davies and Hazel Hall read some of their poems, and 
Mrs. David Harvey a few unpublished manuscripts of her brother, the 
late Joseph Andrew Galahad. The J. K. Gill Company takes such an 
active interest in poetry that they are setting aside in their new quarters 
a definite place to be christened the Poets’ Corner by the Oregon 
Writers’ League. ‘“‘It is to be a quiet unworldly spot, rich in the great 
poetry of all time, and particularly in that of our own time and state; 
a spot where poets, literary folk and their friends may meet and exchange 
greetings, and from which the spirit of idealism and the concept of 
beauty may go out to the four corners of the globe.” 

Carl Sandburg’s Rootabaga Stories seems to have been going well 
everywhere. One shop in Chicago has sold over a thousand copies, 
and the manager of a Cleveland bookstore reports that during the 
Christmas holidays he was cleaned out of the two lots he had ordered 
while demands were still coming in. 

The editor of Pictorial Review announces in the Authors’ League 
Bulletin that he has no rooted objection to vers libre—his feeling is 
that, like an actress living in a Methodist community, it has to be very 
good indeed to be accepted. It is an education in itself to hear Mr 
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Sandburg read his own poems. Free verse, under the charm of his deep, 
resonant, flexible voice, attains a varying speed, a rhythm, a delicacy 
of nuance and accent, that is amazingly beautiful. Mr. Sandburg held 
an audience of mixed types—students, dillettantes, youthful and mature 
persons—in almost breathless attention at the Radical Book Shop in 
a recent Chicago reading. An English poet, Dorothy Una Ratcliffe of 
Leeds, voices the opinion that important free-verse poets must almost 
necessarily come from America; that English poets are hedged about with 
old ballads of Robin Hood, Puck, trolls, fays, whereas American poets, 
by their very freedom from tradition, are more inclined to experiment 
with new, or new-old, measures. 

Alfred Kreymborg, lately returned from abroad, informs us that 
Martin Secker will soon publish five of Conrad Aiken’s books, also 
volumes by Emily Dickinson and Edna St. Vincent Millay. 

It may appear to the layman that the poet need no longer suffer for 
lack of attention and money, but the fact remains that he starves still. 
This office received a few weeks ago, from poets known to the editor 
letters closing like this: “Hoping you will rescue a poet in distress,” 
and “I am penniless.” An artist writes from Boston that he rejoices 
to hear the voice of Poetry raised above the racket of the gross com- 
mercialism of this age. Letters come in from all over the world, express- 
ing the sympathy of one artist for another in spite of theoretic differences 
of opinion. It is a matter for wonder whether the layman has any 
conception of the power of that brotherhood which by its “ardors and 
endurances” blows the breath of life through changing forms of art. 

The Orient allures the poets more and more. Two letters, written 
on the same day from two different cities, run as follows: “I am going 
to Paris; but I hate the mob that is crossing the Atlantic, so I am 
going via the Pacific—I have a friend in Peking.” The other: “I have 
pried open a package of jasminerie to smell one of the good smells out 
of China—for a poet to have even a second-hand contact with China is 
a great matter.” 

Emanuel Carnevali, after a long illness in this country, has returned 
to his home in Italy and is interesting himself in the young litterati of 
his native land. 

“America is the livest place on earth,” writes a poet recently returned 
from abroad. They go abroad, these “Bohemians of heaven’’—they 
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form invaluable contacts with the Old World; and they come back, the 
majority of them, impressed with the virility of America, her ceaseless 
outpouring of impressions, her quick shifts of color, and her increasingly 
keen discriminations. 


Mr. Malcolm Cowley, formerly of Pittsburgh, was a post-graduate 
student at Harvard when he first appeared in Poetry three years or 
more ago. Of late he has been living in France and corresponding with 
various American papers. A book of his verse will soon be published 
abroad. 

Marjorie Allen Seiffert (Mrs. Otto S.), of Moline, IIl., is the author of 
A Woman of Thirty (Alf. A. Knopf). She is on the list of Porrry’s 
prize-winners. 

Mr. Robert Graves, the well known English—or rather Welsh—poet, 
one of the younger Georgians, is the author of three or four books of 
verse, Country Sentiment and The Pier-glass being the latest (Alf. A. 
Knopf). 

Iris Tree (Mrs. Curtis Moffat), a much traveled daughter of the late 
Beerbohm Tree, the celebrated English actor, is now sojourning in Paris. 
Her first book, Poems, was issued by John Lane in 191g, and a second 
will soon appear. 

Louise Ayres Garnett (Mrs. Eugene H. G.), of Evanston, IIl., is the 
author of a number of plays, books for children and songs set to her own 
music. Her poem Resurgam (Poetry for December, 1921) forms the 
text of an oratorio for which Henry Hadley has composed the music. 

Helen Birch-Bartlett (Mrs. Frederic C. Bartlett), of Chicago, New 
York, Florida and elsewhere, has published verse in Poetry and other 
magazines. 

Mrs. Frances Dickenson Pinder, of Jacksonville, Fla., has contributed 
to various magazines. 

Only two of this month’s contributors appear for the first time in 
Poetry: Mrs. Effie Alger Allen, of Milwaukee, Wis.; and “Booth 
Bentley,” who prefers to use a pseudonym. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 
Finders: More Poems in American, by John V. A. Weaver. Alfred A. 


Knopf. 
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This Land I Love, by Robert Bowman Peck. Selwyn & Blount, London. 

The Wooing of Quimby’s Daughters and Other Poems, by Louis Carl 
Marlolf. Roxburgh Pub. Co., Boston. 

Jungle Grass, by Bessie Glen Buchanan. Priv. ptd. 

Carolina Chansons: Legends of the Low Country, by DuBose Heyward and 
Hervey Allen. Macmillan Co. 

Foshua Trees, by Frederick Mortimer Clapp. Marshall Jones Co., 
Boston. 

The Wagon and the Star, by Mary Sinton Leitch. B. J. Brimmer Co., 
Boston. 

Poems, by F. M. Hallward. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, Eng. 

Pigeons of St. Marks, by Louise Edgar Peters. Priv. ptd., New York. 

Poems and War Letters, by William James Leach. Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria, Ill. 

Ebony Flame, by Vincent Starrett. Covici-McGee, Chicago. 

The Indians in the Woods, by Janet Lewis. (Manikin No. 1.) Monroe 
Wheeler, Bonn, Germany. 

Locking On, by Jimmy Howcraft. Priv. ptd., Liphook, Hants, Eng. 

Thoughts in Gold, by T. J. Atchley. Priv. ptd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Voices, by Mrs. F. G. Zachry. Priv. ptd. 

Venturings, by Linda Rider. Hoermann Press, Dubuque, Ia. 


ANTHOLOGIES AND PLAYS: 


Peoria Book of Verse. Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. 
Christmas in Poetry: Carols and Poems, chosen by a Committee of the 
Carnegie Library Assn. H. W. Wilson Co., N. Y. 
A Book of Plays, by Witter Bynner. Alfred A. Knopf. 
PROSE: 


Rootabaga Stories, by Carl Sandburg. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

An Introduction to Poetry, by Jay B. Hubbell and John O. Beatty. 
Macmillan Co. 

Child Psychology (3 Vols.), translated from the Danish of Vilhelm Ras- 
mussen. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Fob, le Predestine, par Emile Bauman. Bernard Grasset, Paris. 

Siegfried et le Limousin, par Jean Giraudoux. Bernard Grasset. 

Blossomed Hours: Book of the Mind and Heart, by Edward Heward 
Griggs. Orchard Hill Press, Croton-on-Hudson. 
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